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SUPPLEMENTARY WORK IN EXPOSITION 

In our fourth-semester English classes in the St. Louis high schools 
our composition work covers the chapter on exposition in one of the 
standard texts. Since this book has been used several years, we are 
at times almost sure that some piece of work handed in has "come down 
to us from a former generation." This bounteous lengthening out of the 
life of a theme is really absurdly easy in a big school, and the students 
do not condemn it rigorously. To meet this difficulty, I have been 
giving supplementary subjects in which the work could be partly mapped 
out in class and finished at home. I wanted to begin with unfamiliar 
but easy material, and because none of my sixty had been able to explain 
some references to constellations in their reading, I showed both divisions 
how to find a star-group on a simple planisphere. This supplemented 
some textbook exercises in explaining simple mechanisms, and what 
the students handed in was better than usual and was their own work. 
A timbale-iron and the loud and soft pedals of a piano also made good 
units for this sort of exercise. Some of our material has come from 
magazines, and more of this sort has been contributed by the class than 
by the teacher. Short expository articles have been read aloud from 
the Youths' Companion, the Literary Digest, and the Engineering Record, 
and the students have practiced condensing them. Several habitually 
hand in their first and last versions, and these usually show a good 
advance in clearness and brevity. Some of the articles used in this way 
are: one on snow fighting in New York (Engineering Record), one on the 
prevention of landslides at Mount Vernon by a drainage-scheme (Literary 
Digest), and one on rat-proofing in New Orleans as a precaution against the 
plague (Engineering Record). Subjects like these were more interesting 
to the boys, while the girls enjoyed interpreting a proverb, an allegory, 
or a short poem. And all the class, except a vanishing minority, like 
to explain a somewhat subtle joke. They are reading Lamb and Addi- 
son, and some are reading Goldsmith at home, and they grow in ability 
to see the point of a mild pleasantry. In one division our "grouse- 
in-the-gunroom " story is the dialogue between the two truck gardeners: 
"Wha'd ye git for yer taters?" "Not so much as I callated. But 
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then, I didn't callate I would." In this case I have fared better than 
the second speaker. The unsuggested co-operation of the children in 
bringing material was a pleasant surprise. I "got more than I callated 
to." But then, considering the general alertness of these students, 
I may subconsciously have "callated to." 

Julia Davenport Randall 
Soldan High School 
St. Louis, Mo. 



GRADING COMPOSITION 

The following scheme of grading written composition is employed 
in our school and may be suggestive to other teachers. 

"A" 

For a composition to be an "A" paper it must be "A" in quality of 
writing — which means, good writing. Good writing is careful writing, 
neat, and easy to read. It must show that it was not hurriedly done, 
and it must bear a favorable impression to the eye. The formation of 
the words must not be haphazard in structure, and each letter of each 
word must be that letter fully and plainly, and it must not be possible to 
construe it as another letter. For instance, the word "man" may be 
written in long hand ambiguously, that is, so that it admits of two 
meanings. It all depends upon the formation of the letters " m " and " n " 
as to whether it spells "man" or "mau" or "wan" or "wau." Ambigu- 
ous words will not appear in class "A" work in composition in these 
classes. Further, there will not be any errors in spelling, capitalization, 
or punctuation. No visible alterations or erasures will be found. Para- 
graphing, spacing, and indention — all these and many other qualities 
will be "just right" if it merits "A." The right words will always be 
in the right place. The sentence structure will be logical, and the whole 
tone of the paper will be of high class. It will require all that a student 
can do to make "A." One or two can make it now. Others can attain 
it. " A " means 90 or above. 

"B" 

"B " is the grade mark that is given to papers that are good in many 
particulars. However, there may be a few errors of small omissions 
or misspelled words that the student seemed unable to detect before 
handing in the paper for correction and grading. It will be given in a 
large number of cases when the writer was almost certain the paper 



